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ion in which the latter had placed him. He had >nly said that in its military features the Constitu-ion "was so constructed as to form a great aristocratic body."
Marshall retorted that "as the government was Irawn from the people, the feelings and interests of :he people would be attended to"; and, therefore, :here would be no military aristocracy. "When the government is drawn from the people and depend-ng on the people for its continuance, oppressive neasures will not be attempted," argued Marshall, 'as they will certainly draw on their authors the -esentment of those on whom they depend." No! 3ried he: "On this government, thus depending on. ourselves for its existence, I will rest my safety."
Again Marshall expressed his military experience md instincts. If war should come "what govern-nent is able to protect you?" he asked. "Will any state depend on its own exertions?" No! If the National Government is not given the power "state will fall after state and be a sacrifice to the want rf power in the general government." Uttering the motto of American Nationalism, which, long years afterward, he declared to have been the ruling maxim of his entire life, Marshall cried, " United we we strong, divided we fall." If the National militia cannot "draw the militia of one state to another , . . every state must depend upon itself. ... It requires a superintending power, ... to call forth the resources of all to protect all."
Replying to Grayson's assertion that "a general regulation [of the militia] may be made to inflict